98                      JOHN MARSHALL
te demonstrated the constitutional right of the Executive to institute and maintain the Nation's attitude of aloofness from foreign belligerents.1
Marshall rallied the friends of the Administration, not only in Richmond, but elsewhere in Virginia. "The [Administration] party in Richmond was soon set in motion/5 Monroe reported to Jefferson;" from what I have understood here [I] have reason to believe they mean to produce the most extensive effect they are capable of. MS Marshall has written G* Jones 2 on the subject and the first appearances threatened the most furious attack on the French Minister [GenSt]."3
At last Marshall's personal popularity could no longer save him from open and public attack. The enraged Republicans assailed him in pamphlets; he was criticized in the newspapers; his character was impugned.4 He was branded with what, in Virginia, was at that time the ultimate reproach: Marshall, said the Republicans, was the friend and follower of Alexander Hamilton, the monarchist, the financial manipulator, the father of Assumption, the inventor of the rotten Funding system, the designer of the stock-jobbing Bank of the United States, and, worst of all, the champion of a power-
1 Story, in Dillon, iii, 350.
* Gabriel Jones, the ablest lawyer in the Valley, and, of course, a stanch Federalist.
8 Monroe to Jefferson, Sept. 3,1793; Monroe's Writings: Hamilton, i, 274-75. Considering the intimate personal friendship existing between Monroe and Marshall, the significance and importance of this letter cannot be overestimated.
4 It was at this point, undoubtedly, that the slander concerning Marshall's habits was started. (See infra, 101-03,)